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armaments, and could move very swiftly. They carried the best artillery
of the latest type, and their admirals were considered very capable. But,
as Admiral Rozhdzhestvensky says, the greatness of the Fleet existed
on paper only. In his letter to the Czar, he says that, thanks to the cor-
ruption in the administration, not only was the building of the ships dis-
graceful, but they were not in fact properly equipped with the necessary
armaments, etc. The guns were incapable of discharging shots as desired;
enough coal could not be stored in the hulls; the speed of the ships was
falsely praised; the engines always made a creaking noise as if in a ram-
shackle condition; two-thirds of the sailors were unfit for their jobs; the
gunners had no sense of duty; and the worst of it all was that, after leaving
Madagascar, all the men on board became rebellious. When such a fleet
joins battle, defeat can be the only result. The letter gives a graphic
account of what happened after they left Formosa. The Admiral was
already aware of this condition of his Fleet; and the fact that he under-
took to fight under these circumstances and showed such bravery is suffi-
cient testimony to his loyalty.

[From Gujarati]
Indian Opinion, 29-7-1905

43. INDENTURED INDIANS IN NATAL
Mr. James A, Polkinghorne has issued his yearly report ending 31st
December last. As a contemporary states, the report is belated, as are
most of the Government reports in Natal; consequently, there is no doubt
there is not the same interest taken in them that would be if they were
issued promptly. The present report is a document of more than ordi-
nary interest in that it throws a good deal of light on the working of the
Immigration Law as to re-indenture and poll-tax. It gives also a more
accurate census of the indentured Indian population than hitherto. The
information given by the Protector is an "eye-opener". The Indian popu-
lation has increased very considerably during the past three years. Bet-
ween 1876 and 1896, it was 31,712, in 1902, it was 78,004, at the end of
1904, it was 87,980, showing an increase.in two years of nearly 10,000; and
yet the Protector states in another place that he has not been able to
supply the full number applied for in 1902, namely, 19,000. The demand
for such labour is so great that it has been necessary to refuse fresh appli-
cations altogether. The reason for this large increase is obvious. This
class of labour is very popular and is daily growing in popularity in the
Colony. The men who come out give great satisfaction, and the bread
and butter of thousands of Colonists depends very largely upon a steady
inflow of indentured labour from India. The moral, too, is obvious. The
noise that we find here about the Indian being an undesirable citizen is
largely hypocritical or selfish. We had a striking corroboration of the
deduction to be made from the above figures in the observations recently